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NARRATIVES FROM THE WAR 

IN CHARGE OF 

ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 

The King of England has bestowed the Royal Red Cross on Edith 
Campbell of Montreal, matron of the Duchess of Connaught Hos- 
pital at Cliveden, the Astor estate lent for the use of the wounded. 
Her official title is Matron Captain Campbell. She is a graduate of 
the Presbyterian Hospital, New York. Eleven other nurses were 
decorated at the same time. 

Two kinds of respirators for the protection of troops against poison- 
ous gases have been approved by the English War Office. One is cone- 
shaped, made of wire mesh covered with stockinette; an alkali cart- 
ridge is affixed in front. When this is dipped in water, the alkali in 
solution spreads over the surface of the wire mesh and neutralizes the 
noxious gas. The second is made like a mask, of a loose fabric, fitted 
with a transparent slip of mica; at the mouth is an alkali filter. The 
ordinary absorbent cotton pad, while excellent in a laboratory, or for 
one occasion, is of little value when it has to be used repeatedly against 
bromine or chlorine gas. 

Percy Richardson is one of the nurses whose devoted service during 
the war has cost her life. She was a Canadian, but went from New 
York. She had received the Order of Merit from the British Govern- 
ment for distinguished service while nursing in South Africa during 
the Boer War. She died in France of hemorrhage brought on by 
over-fatigue. 

The New Zealand nursing contingent has the same status as officers 
of the Expeditionary Force. The term of service is for the duration 
of the war. Matrons receive £150 a year; sisters, £120; nurses, £100. 
Each member of the contingent receives an outfit fee. When meals 
and lodging are not provided each has an extra allowance of 3 s. 6 d. 
per day. 

London physicians have diagnosed a new disease consequent upon 
the war. It affects the shoulder and arm rather than the fingers and 
is known as "knitting neuritis." It attacks those who knit with 
diffioulty, but whose anxiety to help in providing the soldiers with socks 
has caused them to persevere in the work. Complete rest from knitting 
is the only hope of cure. 

A Canadian soldier writes from France, 
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It is a simpler matter than you might think to wash an army. Sometimes we 
are marched off to a deserted factory or laundry. At the sound of a whistle we 
file past a table, one platoon at a time, are handed a fresh suit of underwear and 
enter the bathing room. At the end of ten minutes we are washed and out of the 
way for another platoon. Our discarded clothes are laundered for someone 
else while we march away rejuvenated. 

The British also have portable bathing equipments. A motor bath 
car carries twelve folding tubs made of specially prepared canvas 
and iron frames. When in use these are covered with a tent, made by 
drawing out sheets of canvas fixed to the top of the motor and secured 
to tent poles. Two boilers with a heating capacity of two gallons a 
minute are attached to the car. Paraffin or kerosene, sprayed under 
pressure, is the fuel used. A 50-gallon water tank is fixed to one of 
the run boards; to replenish it, water is pumped in by means of a 
hose and hand pump. 

Dollar boxes of food are sent from England to Canadian prisoners 
in Germany, the funds being contributed in Canada. A Swiss gov- 
erness, who had assisted in nursing work in Germany and had returned 
to Zurich, said that the prisoners received as good food as the German 
wounded in hospital. None of it was very appetizing and the so-called 
war bread was almost uneatable. 

A concourse of women of the poorer classes in Vienna filled the 
courtyard of the Emperor Francis Joseph's palace, the Hofburg, re- 
cently, to plead for peace. Many of them were in deep mourning for 
husbands and sons killed in the war. They uttered their woe in heart- 
rending wails: "We want peace. We want our men back. We want 
bread and work. We want peace." The Emperor, who will be 
eighty-five next month, came out on a balcony and implored them to 
go home quietly and to go on enduring for Austria. He promised an 
eventual peace with honor that would bring renewed prosperity to the 
whole country. 

Mrs. Wilson, a Canadian nurse, was buried with military honors 
at Shomecliffe, recently. Four hundred soldiers attended the funeral 
which was conducted by the chaplain of the forces. She had served in 
South Africa and was the recipient of the King's and Queen's medals. 



